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TOMB OF RACHEL BETWEEN JERUSALEM AND 
BETHLEHEM. 


From the convent of St. Elias, we descended into the 
valley of Rephaim, mentioned by Josephus, and celebrated 
as the theatre of David’s victories over the Philistines.— 
Like all the country about Jerusalem, it is stony, and scan- 
tily furnished with patches of light red soil. In the way, 
on the right, at a little distance from the road, is shewn the 


» reputed tomb of Rachel, which we turned off to enter. 


This may be near the spot of Rachel’s interment, ast is not 
far from Ephrath, and may correspond well enough with 
the place assigned for her sepulchre by Moses, who says, 
in describing her death in child-birth of Benjamin, “ And 
Rachel died, and was buried in the way to Ephrath, which: 
is Bethlehem. And Jacob set a pillar upon her grave, that 
is the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day.” (Gen. xxxv. 
19, 20.) Instead of a pillar, the spot is now covered by a 
Mohammedan building, resembling in its exterior the tombs 
of saints and sheikhs in Arabia and Egypt, being small, 
square, and surmounted by a dome. We entered it on the 
south side, by an aperture through which it was difficult to 
crawl, as it has no dgor-way, and found on the inside a 
square mass of masonry in the centre, built up from the 
floor nearly to the roof, and of such a size as to leave bare 
ly a narrow passage for walking around it, It is plastered 
with white stucco on the outer surface, and is sufficiently 
large and high to enclose within it any ancient pillar that 
might have been found on the grave of Rachel. This cen- 
tral mass is certainly different from any thing that I have 
éver observed in Arabian tombs; and it streck me on the 
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spot, as by no means improbable, that ifs intention might 
have originally been, to enclose either a pillar, or fragment 
of one, which tradition had pointed out as the pillar of Ra- 
chel’s grave ; and that as the place is held in equal venera- 
tion by Jews, by Christians, and by Mohammedans,—the 
last, as lords of the country, might have subsequently built 
the present structure over it in their own style, and plaster- 
ed the high square pillar within. Around the interior face 
of the walls is an arched recess on each side, and over ev- 
ery part of the stucco are written and engraved a profusion 
of names in Hebrew, Arabic, and Romish characters. 
Buckingham. 


NOVEMBER. 


As fades the leaf in Autumn’s time, 
So creatures all decay : 

Nor longer flourish in their prime, 
But wear and waste away. 


‘We do all fade as a leaf.” How solemn and striking 
the reflection. A short time since and the trees and shrubs 
were full of foliage, now the leaves are beginning to fall. 
They have changed color already, and no ‘onger appear 
green : some are brown, others are of a reddish hue, while 
numbers that are strewn on the ground are rapidly decay- 
ing. Striking emblem of ourselves. The age of youth is 
the leaf just opening in all its freshness, manhood is the 
leaf expanded, and age is the leaf changing its color and 
hastening to decay! Our time upon earth is short and un- 
certain; our nature weak and frail, crushed by a slight 
pressure, suspended by a brittle thread, surrounded by dis- 
ease, by accident, and by death. To look back upon the 
days of youth, it seems but as yesterday, when full of ex- 
pectation and flushed with desire, we entered upon life’s bu- 
sy scenes. How few of these expectations have been rea- 
lized ! and how often have we been disappointed. Early 
friends have been removed, worldly happiness has eluded 
our grasp; year after year has passed away—and all has 
appeared like adream! What have we been seeking, what 
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The Spider’s Web. 365 
bas been our object, what have we gained in regard to eter- 
nity? ‘These are solemn questions, for we are now fading, 
aad like the leaf shall soon mingle with the earth! Set 
thine house in order—Prepare to meet thy God—Go to the 
Saviour—Secure the blessings of salvation.—Haste, haste, 
for thou art dying—the grave will seon receive thee !! 


‘ Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, how with’ring on the ground, 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 

‘They fall successive and successive rise ; 

So generations in their course decay ; 

So flourish these, when those are pass’d away.” Homer. 


The name of this month is supposed by some to be form- 
ed of Novem ab imbre, or the ninth month from winter. It 
is characterized as gloomy, and disposing the mind to mel. 
ancholy. The days are short, and little enlivened by the 
eheerful rays of the sun, They remind us of that period of 
life when we shall say “I have no pleasure in'them.” Let 
us remember, however, that the possession of genuine piety 
will cheer the darkest hours, and brighten the most gloomy 
atmosphere. 

The Anglo-Saxons called November wint-monat, or wind- 
month, or account of the prevalence of winds and storms, 
for which it is remarkable. It was also called blot-monath, 
or blood-month, because they killed abundance of cattle for 
winter, or as some say, for sacrifices to their deities. 


THE SPIDER’S WEB. 


I was standing at my window a few days since, and ad- 
miring a row of fine chesnut trees that stood at a little dis- 
tance. I was musing on the blossoms which adorn them, 
and particularly on the restless agitation of the leaves. Not 
one of them was still, though the atmosphere was calm,— 
and they seemed to present a scene of perpetual variety, 

I should have indulged my reveries on this matter a little 
longer, if an object comparatively insignificant, had not at- 
acted my attention. Little things in creation are worth. 
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looking at and thinking about; arid events in providence, 
which in themselves are trifling, sometimes proauce those 
which are very important. A city was once saved by the 
cackling of geese: 

The reader’s patience shall not be tried on the present 
occasion. I will say what this little thing was :—“ A Spi- 
der.” Now do not be displeased at the mention of this in- 
sect. I know it is reputed venomous ; but perhaps we may 
obtain some instruction from.it. I know that some people 
talk of its cruelty to the poor flies, without considering that 
the spider kills that he may eat. Some children kill flies, 
and i other acts of cruelty, from the mere love of cruel- 
ty :—this I must say, betrays a very bad disposition—and 
a very dange:ous one, for ; 


Mercy rules in every breast, 
Where the Spirit deigns to rest ; 
And the merciless in mind, 
Shall themselves.no mercy find. 


My tiew acquaintance was just outside the window, and 
apparently was very busy. There is that in animal exist- 
ence, which interests me more than any thing in vegetable 
existence. Trees indeed live and move, but animals discov- 
ér instinct ; something more nearly allied to reason ; to that 
faculty which distinguishes man, and renders him the head 
of created beings on earth. Now this remark may in part 
account for the turning of my attention from a flourishing 
row of chesnut trees, to watch the motions of a little in- 
sect. 

It struck mé that this diminutive thing must have a curi- 
ous body, so I looked a little more inquisitively at it. I 
soor found that it had eight legs. There were six or eight 
eyes, and two arms or feelers. It moved its whole frame 
with evident ease and pleasure, and seemed able by atten- 
tive perseverance to accomplish much, though so small in 
size.. Ah! thought I, wisdom was displayed in the forma 
tion of this little creature, and power and goodness. This 
insect has 

The shapely limb, the lubricated joint, 
Within the small dimensions of a point ! 
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And does my reader know to whose wisdom and power 


ace 
and goodness I refer? He who gave light to the glorious 





the sun. He who gave reason to man, gave also an existence to 
this animal. The most minute works of his hand should not 
ent pass unnoticed. 
spi. 1 know not how long this spider had been employed. 
in- His web was about half finished, and I beheld it persever- 
way ing with undivided atteation in that which seemed to be its 
ple § single object. Some young persons do not consider how 
hat much may be accomplished by perseverance. I know a lit- 
es, tle girl who was learning to write; she felt much discoura- 
el. ged, because it seemed as if she would never be able to 
nd form all the letters well. But she was advised to persevere, 
and soon the difficulties were all overcome, and now she 
writes so well that I should not feel ashamed to show her — 
copies to any of my readers. I also remember a boy who 
was apprenticed to a carpenter. He could not at first man- 
age the tools, but by patient perseverance he became a 
good hand at his trade and acquired respectability. The 
id thing that puzzled me most when a boy, was, the working 
t. long sums. My master told me that a constant dropping of 
le water would wear away marble. Now, said I, if that be 
P the case, I will try till I master the hardest sum in my 
t book, 
d I moreover noticed that this little animal did its work 
t well, Every line was placed accurately, equal distances 
4 were preserved, and the whole web was admirably strength- 


ened and improved. Now [like to see things done clever+ 
ly. Whatever young persons do, they should try to do as 
well as they are able. Look at the Bee / 


“ How skilfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads the wax!” 


We shall never improve if we do not attend to this. But 
the lad who aims to do every thing he takes in hand, in the 
best way, is likely to succeed in his trade.or profession, 
And honor and respectability may be his, while the idle 
and the careless are in want and complaining how bad the 
Aimes are, . 

I then began to consider that this web was made for a 
mischievous purpose. When finished, the spider, said I, 
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will catch flies in it. It is a sad thing to see people more 
active in pursuing a bad purpose than a good one. This is 
the grand employment of Satan, and I am sorry to say that 
many persons imitate his evil conduct but too successfully, 
But then, I thought, if the flies were aware of their danger, 
they would keep away from the web; they would not be 
entangled and perish. But they have eyes, why do they 
not use them, ard avoid the snare? I suppose they are 
thoughtless. But I will indulge the hope that some of my 
readers will avoid the snares of which they have been warn- 
ed. Ifa man say to a lad in the street, “ My boy, I will 
hold your parcel a minute, if you will step into this shop 
and get change, or buy so and so”—this is a snare. The 
man wants to run away with the parcel. If he succeed, the 
bay will be brought into trouble. When William S. said to 
John D. “ Let us go and have a game in the fields this af 
ieraoon, instead’ of going to school :”—this was a snare, 
The spider’s web could not do half so much mischief as 
this boy’s wicked enticement, if successful, would have 
done. I remember hearing of a servant maid who wanted 
a fellow servant to commit an act of dishonesty, and prom 
ised to reward her if she would do it; but she would not, 
and her conduct reminds me ofa child who, when tempted 
to sin answered, “ When God talks to me about it, what 
shall I say, and when J burn for it what shall I do ?” 
Wherever children go, there will be some temptation te 
do evil.. Some snare laid for their destruction. Oh! that 
they may watch and pray, and seek the grace and strength 
of Christ, lest they be inclosed in the net, and are una- 
ble to escape. 
I was affected by these considerations, and turned my- 
self away from the window. 1 walked about the room for 
a little while, praying that all the young people with whom 
I am acquainted, may be preserved from the snares of a de- 
ceitful world, and an invisible foe. Then something else 
attracted my attention, and for a time I forgot both the spi- 
der and his web. At length I returned to the window, and 
behold! there was no trace of either to he seen. A show- 
-er had fallen, the wind was raised, and the labor of sev» 
era} hours had in a little time disappeared. 
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Now, said I, I understand the text, “ The trust of the- 
hypocrite shall be a spider’s web.” Ah! it is made of ve- 
ry flimsy materials; it is easily seen through, and soon it 
wili hg entirely destroyed. Who would be a hypocrite in 
religion ? For what will it profita man when God taketh 
away his soul ? Fipeuts, 


SABBATH REFLECTIONS. 


“ Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” — 
Luke xi, 2. 


In gracious condescension to the request of his disciples, 
Jesus presented to them the model, from which the words 
before us are an extract, commonly called the Lord’s pray- 
er, a beautiful and comprehensive model indeed! We are 
here taught to approach God, not as a Judge, but as a kind 
and compassionate Father, able and willing to help us. He 
is our Father in Christ, for it is in his name that we draw 
nigh unto Him. He is the great Reconciler, who has made 
peace by the blood of his Cross, and in Him we are encour- 
aged to approach God with filial confidence, with delight, 
expecting much from Him, because he possesses all and has 
promised all that our necessities require. His throne is in 
the heavens, whence he sees all the events that transpire in 
the region of infinite space, so that not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without his observation—not a whisper that is 
muttered by tke lip, nor a sigh that steals from the bosom, 
nor a thought that glances from the mind, but is distinctly 
heard by him. He controls, and guides, and directs, all 
mortal things. By Him kings reign and princes decree jus- 
tice. His throne is in the heavens—His eyes behold—His 
eyelids try the children of men. What reverence does such 
a gracious Almighty Being require. ‘ Hallowed be thy 
name!” Let this be marked in our ordinary conversation, 
in our thoughts of him, in our prayers to him. Especially 
when we read his sacred word and hear his holy gospel 
preached, Pet us reverence and sanctify his great and aw- 
ful name, rejoicing that he who dwells in the high and ho» 
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ly place has condescended to take up his abode in the heart 
of the poor and contrite. 


And will this gracious Lord descend 
To be my Father and niy friend ? 
Then let my songs with angels join, 
Heaven is secure if God be mine. 


“ Thy kingdom come.”—Matt. vi. 10. , 


This is the earnest and sincere petition of one that has 
felt the powerful influence of the gospel upon his heart. He 
looks around upon relatives, friends, and companions, whom 
he beholds living without hope and without God in the 
world. He surveys the multitudes who profes» the gospel 
and hear it from Sabbath to Sabbath, and yet hear, or seem 
to hear, in vain. He regards the thousands who walk the 
streets, throng the tea-gardens on God’s holy day, perambu- 
late the paths, and saunter through the fields ; and when he 
sees the transgressors he is grieved, and prays, “ Lord, let 
thy kingeom come! let that reign of righteousness appear 
when sin shall be dethroned, and holiness triumph and 
shine in all her beauty.” Casting his eyes to the shores of 
Indus, what scenes does he there discover ?—Superstition 
and ignorance, crvelty and war, misery and vice! There 
he sees idols of every shape and size, monstrous things 
which are adored instead of Him, who is infinite, and 
eternal, and immutable—the blessed and only potentaie. 
There he sees husbands without affection, mothers without 
tenderness, children without filial regard; for idolatry is 
pitiless and debasing: it casts the helpless innocent into 
the river—it burns the sorrowful widow on the funeral pile 
—it crushes the blind devotee beneath its ponderous car— 
it slaughters the interesting Rajpoot female—it renders man 
an enemy to man, and makes him a lordly tyrant over his 
fellow. Who will not pray, “ Thy kingdom come?” Who 
will not join in the glorious work of endeavoring to evan- 
gelize the world? Who will not teach the ignorant? Who 
will not strive to inform the uninstructed villager that there 
is a Saviour, even Jesus? © what a prospect is unfolded 
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in the last times, the glorious days of the Messiah, whep 
the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the exrth as the wa- 
ters cover the sea, and he shall reign for ever and ever. 


From east to west, from north to south, 
Immanuel’s kingdom must extend ; 
And every man, in ev’ry face, 

Shall meet a brother and a friend. 


“ Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.”—Matt. vi. 10. 


The will of God is the universal law, and obedience to that 
law is the happiness of mankind. In heaven, the will of 
God is cheerfully and promptly obeyed: on earth men refuse 
to submit, and repine, and rebel against the divine authori- 
ty. Nothing discovers this more than that opposition which 
is constantly made against the commands of heaven, and 
more or less by every individual, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,” is the first precept against 
which man revolts, He loves the world and is estranged 
from God, This disaffection of heart to the Almighty is 
followed by a rejection of his gospel, and a disregard to 
the salvation of our Lord ard Saviour Jesus Christ, The 
dealings of Providence excite murmurs and discontent. 
O how we arraign the wisdom and equity of God in his 
dispensations! Yet when the heart is devoted to the 
Lord, then it can repeat the prayer, Thy will be done, 
as it relates to the reception of thy truth—the sanctifica- 
tion of my nature—the accomplishment of thy purposes 
--the completion of thy work. 

Assured of his wondrous love 
Immeasurably kind, 


To his anerring gracious will 
Be every wish resigned. 


“ Give us this day our datly bread.” —Matt. vi. 11. 


No petition.can be more suitable or appropriate to the 
Lord’s day morning than this, when the mind is engaged 
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tm solemn reflections upon the important engagements and 
duties of the day itself. The six days labor and toil for 
“the bread that perisheth’ is succeeded by a day of rest, in 
«which the suul is to be fed and nourished with the bread 
that came down from heaven. The petition before us con- 
tains many parts. 1. It acknowledges that all our supplies 
come from God. 2. That we receive them from his boun- 
tiful hand as a free gift, unmerited, undeserved. 3. That 
God provides his creatures from day to day as their neces. 
sities require, and secures to them a competent portion of 
the good things of life. 4, That God must be sought daily 
by prayer and supplication, that he would graciously be 
stow these blessings upon us. This keeps the mind sen- | 
sible of its entire dependence upon him, and that without 
his blessing all human exertion will be vain. The soul must 
be fed daily with the bread of eternal life; Jesus is that 
bread. He was strikingly typified by the Manna which fell 
frum heaven for the relief of Israel in the wilderness ;— 
(See Ex. xvi. 4, &c.) as the free gift of God, mysterious in 
his nature—acceptable to some, but despised and rejected 
by vast numbers, who see no beauty in him, who have no 
desire for him. Whosoever receiveth him shall live for 
ver and ever. O let this bread of life feed my soul to- 
day, in his house, in his word, at his table, that I may grow 
in grace, and abound in all the excellent graces of his s# 
ered Spirit. 
When through the desert Israel went, 
With manna they were fed ; 


Our Lord invites us to his flesh, 
And calls it Living Bread. 





“Tux soul, says Damascene, is a diamond set in a ring 
of clay.” Scaliger remarks, Anima non senescit, the soul 
never grows old. 


Tue more spiritual any service is, the nearer it comesto Jf 
God, who is a spirit, and the more excellent it is ; the spit 





itual part of the duty is the fat of the sacrifice, it is t™ 
spul and quintessence of Religion. 
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LETTERS. 


As to the first letters, what they were who first invented 
them, and among what people they were first in use, there 
is still room to doubt; however, setting aside conjecture, 
the business of antiquity seems to lie between the Egyp- 
tians and Chinese. But as China is so remote, and has.so 
little communication with these parts of the world, we may 
reasonably make inquiry into the original of letters in the 
nether parts of Asia, Egypt, and Europe. Here indeed the 
Egyptians seem to have the best title. Itis more than 
probable, from the obelisks, &c. that the bieroglyphies 
were the first manner of writing, (the original characters in 
those parts being prior to Moses,) and were made, at least 
ia a great measure, while the Israelites were slaves among 
them, and consequently not well qualified for iaventions 30 
very curious and judicious. According to Guthie, (see 
Tables) Memnon, *the Egyptian, invented letters 1822 
years before Christ. 

According to Clinitus, Moses invented the Hebrew; 


|. Abraham the Syriac and Chaldean ; the Pheenicians those 





’ 


of Attica, brought into Greece by Cadmus,* and thence 
into Italy by Pelasgians ; from Greece in the following 
ages they spread over the rest of Europe,—-See Cyel 
dia. Evcenio. 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


+ 


HIRED MOURNERS. ~  * , 


How revolting to the feelings of countries merely civili> 


zed, must the idea be, of hired, .and consequently, counter- 
feit mourners, coming to a family in whosé house one lies 
» seeking a livelihood, by asking to sing their usual dit- 
* Cadmus flourished in the year before Christ 1496. 
Vou. K, No. 10. 32 
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ties of lamentation on the oceasion! Yet, that such is now 
the praetice of many parts of the world, is sufficiently attest- 
ed by our most reputable travellers ; and we see from Scrip. 
ture reference, that a similar practice was known in the 
days of the prophets and the apostles. We read that the 
Israelites, in their degenerate days, had women weeping, if 
not for the dead, for Tammuz. Ezek. viii. 14. Qn the 
occasion of Jesus coming into the ruler’s house, whose 
daughter lay dead, he saw the minstrels and the people, 
who were making a mournful noise on their musical instre- 
ments. Matt. ix. 23, compare with Mark v. 38. And, ifit 
was not too much to expect, that by such practices, signs 
of mourning should be produced among those who had los 
their relatives or friends, may not the words of Jesus, if 
such a reference be supposed, appear the more cutting to 
those Jews who, under preaching the most adapted to their 
hardened state, yet remained unmoved—“ We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced ; we have mourned unte 
yyou, and ye have not lamented !” Matt. xi. 17. 

To this custom the allusion seems most direet, whep to 
reprove Israel of old,—“ Thus saith the Lord of [osts, 
consider ye, and call for the mourning women, that they 
may come: and send for cunning women that they may 
come: and let us make haste, and take up a wailing for 
§ as,” &c. Jer. ix. 17. Call such as are skilful of lamenta 

tion, to wailing.” Amos v. 16. Upon some of these passe 

s the following extracts from the recently published 
“ Travels in Northern Africa,” by Captain Lyon, will throw 
considerable light. After narrating a funeral procession of 
the grand-daughter of the bashaw of Tripoli, whom the 
Captaim saw carried to the grave, he adds: “ There are 
Women whose sole employment it is to attend the house of 
mourning, where they howl, lament, and tear their hair and 
faces in a barbarous manner. Their cries continue with 
very little intermission during three days ; and the addition 
al din oceasioried by their repeatedly beating wooden bas 
@s or pots, is truly horrible.” p.20. At p. 192, whende> 
cribing the lamented death of his fellow. traveller, Mr.@ 
Ritchie, he adds, “ During our preparations for the byriap / 
‘ihe women, who are always hired to ery at the death 
persons whose friends are able to pay ther, proposed 1% 
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perform that disgusting office in ou: house; but I would 
not allow them, and very unceremoniously shut the door 


against them.” & 
To readers and lovers of the Bitle it must be very grat- 


so) how happily modern travellers elucidate passages of 
holy Scripture by what they record of customs prevalent in 








the different parts of the globe; and from several concur- 
ring causes, surely we may expect, that their contributions 
in aid of biblical literature will go on to increase, But, sol- 
emn thought—Are there no counterfeit mourners at home, 
in our own borders? What else is he who in words®on- 
fesseth his sins, but forsaketh them not? Yes: the testi- 
mony of Jesus pronounces them hypocrites, who draw nigh 
unto him with their mouth, and who honor him with their 
lips, but whose heart is far from him, Matt. xv. 7,8. Then 
let us not “ dissemble nor cloke our sins, before the face of 
Almighty God, our heavenly Father ; but confess them with 
a humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient heart; to the end 
that we may obtain forgiveness of the same by his infinite 
goodness and mercy.” Pastor. 


ere 
——— 


THE LOVER OF EASE, thSe 


In a dirty, ruinous looking house, that stood in one of; 


the back streets of a smoky town, there lived an olde 
man of the name of Smith. Very few people knew, an 

fewer cared any thing about him; yet it was impossible fo 
pass his abode without noticing the broken window p 
mended with paper, or stuffed with rags; the we 
court-yard, overgrowu with nettles, and bestrewed with 
fragments of earthenware; the appearance of the whole 
bespeaking the sloth and misery of the owner. Smith him- 
self was not often visible, but occasionally he might be 
seen on a sun-shiny morning, leaning with his arms folded 
ever the pales of his yard, basking in the heat, like his 
old tabby cat. And sometimes on a dark evening, his long, 
lean, shabby figure might be discerned hovering over a 
handful of fire in his rusty grate. It is true, that there are 
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in @very town individuals equally wretched and comfort- 

los and it is also true, that in most, if not in every in- 

stance of the kind, there is more of fault than of misfor- 

-*»tone, But, in the case of Smith, it is worthy of record, 
» ‘that he was a man remarkable for his relish for the good 
and agreeable things of life. Though he was wretched, he 
had certainly no taste for wretchedness ; though he was des- 
titute of pleasure, pleasure was the thing he most desired. 
From his eagly childhood, his love of gratification was so 
great, that whenever an opportunity offered he never failed 
to avail himself of it, whether to do so were right or wrong, 
in n or out of season, he would deny himself no enjoy- 
ment then; by which means he is denied every enjoyment 
now. So improvident are the indulgent, even in scorning 
the very things that are most valued by them! 

Smith was apprenticed to an honest trade, and he wanted 
not ability to become more than ordinarily expert in it. But 
whenever his master’s back was turned, he thought it more 
agreeable to gossip over the fire with his fellow apprentices, 
to crack a pocket full of nuts, to play a game of whist, 
read a dirty novel, or even to sit resting his head on bis 
hands over the bench, than to go on with his work. Thus, 
at the end of seven years, he left his master with an imper 
fect knowledge of his business, an indifferent character, and 

worse than all, desultory and idle habits. 

Now, if he had but so far denied himself while he was 

apprentice, as to have applied diligently to his busines, 

ymight have earned money enough as a journeyman to 
procure him all those comforts and enjoyments of which he 
gwas so fond. But instead of this, he w-s obliged to get 
Poiat aglow wages, when and where he could; so that he 
'__—- WS poor, though he hated poverty, and he that was so fond 

of dainty fare had many a scanty meal. 
_ Smith was fond of company, and had amongs: his other 
‘partialities, a strong love of praise. He would not deny 
f, when any opportunity offered, the pitifal pleasure 


of fishing for a compliment, and of saying those little things » 
to his own advantage, which always proved in fact to be” 


to his own disadvantage. Thus, amongst the most severe 
denials to which his want of self-denial erposed him, were 
the perpetual mortifications which vanity is sure to encou™ 
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ter. Instead of being admired, Smith was ridiculed and 
pitied by his most discerning acquaintance ; and as he was 
poor, they took no pains to conceal their contempt. * 

Having, as before hinted, read a great many worthless »» | 
novels during his apprenticeship, his. ‘ndolent mind was) 
often occupied in the injurious habit of castle building. 
There was no handsome and gallant chevalier in old ro- 
mance, no elegant and accomplished here of modern tale, 
with whom this meagre, threadbare, and dirty journeyman 
would not at times identify himself. “ Who knows,” he” 
would often think, “but 1 may one day happen of good 
luck: some do, and why should not I!” Those persons 
have always the highest expettations from luck, who are 
least disposed to make use of their cunning. The many 
hours in every week that poor Smith sat dreaming over his 
hopes and his wishes for prosperity, would have done a 
great deal, well employed, to help him out of adversity. 
But it was much easier, he thought, to sit still and wish for 
wealth and honor, than to work hard for competence and 
credit. At any rate, he would not, or, as he thought, he 
could not deny himself this unprofitable amusement. Be- 
sides, he knew very well that the utmost diligence in his 
business would do no more than enable him to live with 
credit and comfort in his present rank of life; and that did 
not at all meet the ideas of one who was so familiar with, 
great names, and high life, as are all readers of fictions | 
he preferred to wait for the incalculably small chances@f’ 
fortune, rather than to accept the certain rewards of “ae 
try. He thought the outside of a palace better than the 
inside of a cottage. ' ‘s 

Every one who lovesipleasure, knows how indispe F 
health is to the enjoymempof it; yet thoze who most vale — 
their ease, are generally he least careful in preserving #. . 
Little acts of indulgence commonly introduce strong habits _' ~ 
of intemperance. Thus Smith quickly lost one of the great! 
advantages of honest poverty, health. Surely it must have 
been a great denial to one who was 80 fcnd of pleasure, to 
he always in pain! He had better have denied himself, 

It would not have been an easy thing to have persuaded 
Smith in his youth, to commence a life of austerity, and 
submit to the rigors of a monastic rule. Yet, it may well 
32* 
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be questioned whether the hardships, denials, and mortifj- 
cations to which his want of self-denial exposec him, were 
nét less tulerable than those he would in that case have 
», endured,, -For is not abstinence to be preferred to hunger? 
~ penance to pain? retirement to obscurity ? concealment to 
contempt? Is there, then, much to choose between the 
wretched Smith in his ruinous tenement, and a monk in the 
_cloisters of La Trappe ? 

But how many people live in comfort and credit, who 
‘yet are little practised in the art of self-denial. If indul- 
gence always reduced one to wretchedness and contempt, 
there would be nothing to be said for it. Nor is there any 

» thing to be said for it, although the degrees of outward 
misery to which it subjects individuals are various. It is 
truly remarked by Dr. Johnson, that “ in proportion as we 
consult our ease, we depart from happiness ;” yes, in ezact 
proportion. It is not necessary to be dirty, ragged, hungry, 

solitary and despised, in order to be uncomfortable. A 

man, reclining on the softest couch, in the most splendid 

apartments in the kingdom, surrounded with obsequious 
attendants, and pampered with every delicacy, may be pret- 
ty nearly as devoid of comfort as poor Smith in his misera- 


tae 


are quite at ease. 

then, the indulgent and pleasure-loving had but a little 
fibre forethought and consideration, they would become 
Bip shot out of mere selfishness ; from a conviction that 








about is the nearest way to happiness. 

w happy are they who, from better motives than their 

immediate gratification, have learned to take up, daily, 

ht cross; to bring every thought, word, and aetion 

z > captivity and holy obedienggg and who thus reap the 
large benefit of present comfo satisfaction, with the 

«good hope of an eternal reward ! Jane Tayior. 










ble house. Few persons are more uneasy than they who © 
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Try again. 


TRY AGAIN, 


His way once chose, he forward thrust outright, 
Nor turned aside for danger or delight. 


“ Diticence is an important duty in all, especially the 
young, It is not only the instrument of improvement, but 
the foundation of pleasure and health. Knowledge can 
never be acquired without it, and no fortune or elevation of 
rank exempts us from it; and it is the demand of nature, 
of reason, and of God,”* This sentiment Mrs, Kelly fre- 
quently repeated to her children, in order to stimulate their 
industry and encourage them to persevere, but she found it 
no easy task to induce them to comply with her wishes. 
Edward, her second son, possessed good talents, but he 
was alarmed at every obstacle, and if his lesson appeared 
at all difficult, he began to despond, and this introduced re- 
missness and indolence. “Come, Edward,” said Mrs. 
Kelly, “ Perseverance surmounts all difficulties. Try 
AGAIN, and you will soon conquer.” Edward looked sad 
and said nothing. ‘Tears were all the reply. In this state 
he continued for some hours, without courage to attack the 
enemy, occasionally roused by the words “ Try again.” At 
length, after many distressing sighs and alarming symptoms 


of ennui, he began to cheer up, tried again and again to un- 5 


tie the knot, and finally succeeded. Edward Kelly was 
not an ill-tempered lad, and yet his want of diligence and 
courage made him appear sullen. When he went to school 
he bade a sad farewell to his parents, and wept copiously, 
His master soon discovered his temper, and often remon- 


strated, bat with little effect. If he entered upon Virgil, » 
or Horace, or Cicero, Gmthe Greek Testament, his wi 


remark was, “I am sure I shall not be able to construe it. 


“ Try,” said his tutor. I have, sir,” replied the child of 


sorrow. “Try again,” responded the master—* it must 
be accomplished.” At last ‘Edward applied himself, and 
conquered the difficulty. 

This feature in the disposition of Edward Kelly was ap- 
parent in all his studies, Arithmetic, Geography, seemed, 


* Dr. Blair. 
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to him equally gigantic, and stood, in his mental eye, like 
Goliath of Gath. With his slate before him, he cast a 
pensive eye c-er his sum in compound interest, decimals, 
square or cube root, and, witha heart laboring with excess- 
ive grief, he mournfully exclaimed, “I cannot do it.” Im- 
mediately he heard the watchword, “ try again,” and after 
some more efforts the task was performed. It is necessary 
to add, that Edward Kelly left schoo! with the pleasing 
testimony of his tutor’s approbation. 

Perhaps there is no motto more necessary for our indi- 
vidual adoption than this. It is strongly supported by 
Scripture, in that memorable text, “ Be not weary in well- 
doing, for in due season ye shall reap if ye faint not.” 
There are duties to be performed, there are tempers to be 


subdued, there are blessings to be obtained, and in all these,. 


perseverance in the means is indispensable. Many hear 
ers sleep under the preaching of the gospel ; they endeavor 
to arouse themselves, but they are soon afterwards over 
come ; to these I wouid say “ Try again.” 

There are difficulties in the way of prayer. Wandering 
thoughts—trifling ideas too often interrupt the performance 


of this holy engagement, but we must not submit : although 


overcome, we must try again. 
Frederick had often been desired by his father to attend 


to the sermon, and endeavor to repeat some part of it when » 


he came home—he failed repeatedly, and apologized on 
the, ground of having a bad memory. — Frederick did not 
recollect “ memoria nihil est, nisi exerceas eam,’”’* and that 
it was his duty to try again and again—then he would have 
been victorious. 

What mighty things have been achieved by those who 
have felt the impulse of these woods! This has produced 
steam vessels, which resolutely make their way against wind 


and tide, and, in a comparatively short period, introduce. 


friends to each other’s embraces, whom the vast ocean had 
previously separated. This has likewise elicited the beau- 
tiful discovery of illuminating our streets and houses with 
gas. To such an astonishing perfection has machinery 
heen brought in Great Britain, that she has supplied foreign 
markets with her maoufactures and considerably augmented 
* The Memory is nothing unless it be exercised. 
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her wealth; but if “Try again” had not influenced the 
mind of the chymist, aad the mechanic, and the astrono- 
mer, and the artisan, no improvements would have been 
made in the sciences, and, like our remote ancestors, we 
must have contented ourselves in what has been foolishly 
cailed “ happy ignorance.” 

“Try again.” There is no individual to whom this sen- 
tence may not be beneficial. The tradesman, the minister, 
the missionary, the attendant on public worship, the phy- 
sician, should be frequently reminded of it; and especially 
those whose efforts to do good have been unsuccessful, who 
are ready to resign their post as Sunday School teachers, or 
who are engaged in any similar works of mercy ; let them, 
and let us all remember, from day to day, in every engage- 
ment and in every duty, whenever we are repulsed or cast 
down, not to be weary in well-doing, but to try again. 

In prosecuting any great design we must expect difficul- 
ties, which will obstruct our progress. In the accomplish- 
ment of our salvation, how many had the Son of God to 
oppose. Temptations, slander, reproach, defamation, and 
suffering, beyond all thought, impeded his way; yet for 
the joy set before Him, He endured the cross, despising the ~ 
shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne o 
God, And like his divine Master, the Christian has to co 
tend with foes without and fears within. He is sometim 
greatly discouraged on account of the way ; his heart seems 
more sinful, his faith weak, his love faint, his enemies more 
humerous, more formidable, more active ; he fears he shall 
come short of the kingdom, he is ready to retréat—buthe © 
hears a voice—it cries, Go forward; “ Try again.”—Re- 
member them who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises. * 


—_—_—-— 


How many have had reason to be thankful, for beiig 5 
disappointed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but 
which, if successfully accomplished, they have afterwards 
seen would have oecasioned their ruin ! 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, CBLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


OF THE MUSCLES. 


MECHANICAL CONTRIVANCE OF PARTICULAR MUSCLES. 


We have offered our observations upon the structure of 
muscles in general ; we have also noticed certain species of 
muscles; but there are also single muscles, which bear 
marks of mechanical contrivance, appropriate as well as 
particular, Out of many instances of this kind we select 
the following. 


THE DIGASTRIC MUSCLE, 


Of muscular actions, even of those which are well under- 
stood, some of the most curious are incapable of popular ex- 
planation ; at least without the aid of plates and figures. 
This is, in a great measure, the case, with a very familiar, 


but, at the same time, a very complicated motion, that of 


the lower jaw; and with the muscular strueture by which 
“itis produced. One of the muscles concerned, may how- 
- ever, be described in such a manner, as to be, I think, suffi- 
ciently comprehended for our present purpose. The prob- 
lem is to pull the lower jaw down. ‘The obvious method 
should seenwto be, to place a straight muscle, viz. to fix a 
string from the chin to the breast, the contraction of which 
would open the mouth, and produced ihe motion required 
atonce. But it is evident that the form and liberty of the 
neck forbid a muscle being laid in such a position ; and that, 
consistently with the preservation of this form, the motion 
which we want, must be effectuated, by some muscular 
_ mechanism disposed further back in the jaw. The mech- 

anism adopted is as follows: A certain muscle, called the 
digastric, rises on the side of the face, considerably above 
the insertion of the lower jaw; and comes down, being 
converted in its pregress into a round tendon. Now it is 
evident, that the tendon, whilst it pursues a direction des- 
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cending towards the jaw, must, by its contraction, pull the 
jaw up, instead of down. What then was tobedone? This 
we find, is done. The descending tendon, when it is got 
low enough, is passed through a loop, or ring, or pulley, in 
the os hyvides, and then made to ascend ; and, having thus 
changed its line of direction, is inserted into the inner part 
of the chin: by which device, viz. the turn at the loop, the 
action of the muscle (which in all muscles is contraction) 
that before would have pulled the jaw up, now as necessa- 
rily draws it down. “The mouth,” saith Heister, “ is 
opened by means of this trochlea in a most wonderful and 
elegant manner.” 





TENDONS OF THE TOES AND FINGERS. 


What contrivance can be more mechanical than the fol- 
\owing : viz. a slit in one tendon to Jet another tendon pass” 
through it? This structure is found in the tendons which 
move the toes and fingers. The long tendon, as it is called, 
in the foot, which bends the first joint of the toe, passes 
through the short tendon which bends the second joint; 
which course allows to the sinew more liberty, and a more — 
commodious action than it would otherwise have been ca 
pable of exerting. There is nothing, I believe, in a silk or 
cotton mill; iihe belts, or straps, or ropes, by which me- 
tion is comm ted from ene part of the machine to an- 
other, that is more artificial, or more evidently so, than this 


perforation. 
ENDONS AT THE ANCLE. 


The next circumstance which I shall mention, under this 
head of muscular arrangement, is so decisive a mark of in- 
tention, that it always appeared to me to supersede, in 
some measure. the necessity of seeking for any other obser- 
vation upon the subject: and that circumstance is, the ten- | 
dons, which pass from the leg to the foot, being bound down ~ 
by a ligament at the ancle. The foot is placed at a come 7 
siderable ungle with the leg. It is manifest, therefore, that 
flexible strings, passing along the interior of the angle, if 
left to themselves, would, when stretched, start from it. The 
ebvious preventative is to tiethem down. And this is done. 
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in fact. Across the instep, or rather just above it, the anat- 
emist finds a strong ligament, under which the tendons pass 
to the foot. The effect of the ligament, as a bandage, can 
be made evident to the senses ; for if it be cut, the tendons 
start up. The simplicity, yet the clearness of this contriv- 
ance, its exact resembiance to established resources of art, 
place it amongst the most indubitable manifestations of de- 
sign with which we are acquainted. 

There is also a further use to be made of the present ex- 
ample, and that is, as it precisely contradicts the opinion, 
that the parts of animals may have been all formed by what 

is called appetency, i. e. endeavor, perpetuated, and imper- 

4 ceptibly workirg its effect, through an incalculable series of 
_» generations. We have here no endeavor, but the reverse 
© “of it; a constant renitency and reluctance. The endeavor 
_ -» is all the other way. The pressure of the ligament cop- . 
| i , Strains the tendons ; the tendons react upon the pressure of 
} | _ the ligament, It is impossible that the ligament should ev- 
Sy er have been generated by the exercise of the tendon, or in 
1. the course of that exercise, forasmuch as the force of the 
if ~©=6s-.~S- tendon perpendicularly resists the fibre which confines it, 
® .and is constantly endeavoring, not to form, but to rupture 
and displace the threads, of which the ligament is compos-- 


ed. Jit. 


Keill has reckoned up in the human body, four hundred 

and forty-six muscles, dissectible and describable ; and hath 

©, assigned an use to every one of the number. This cannot 
bevall imagination. 

Bishop Wilkins hath observed from Galen, that there are 
at least, ten several qualifications to be attended to in each 
particular muscle, viz. its proper figure, its just magnitude, 
sin, off fulcrum, its point of acticn supposing the figure to be fis- 
ees. @ its collocation with respect to its two ends, the upper 

» andthe lower, the place, the position of the whole mascle, 
> the introduction into it of nerves, arteries, veins. How are 
» things, including so many adjustments, to be made; oF, 
"> when made, how are they to be put together, without intel- 
~ Tigence ?. 
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I have sometimes wondered, why we are not struck with 
mechanism in animal bodies, as readily and as strongly as 
we are struck with it, at first sight, in a watch or a mill. 
One reason of the difference may be, that animal bodies 
are, in a great measure, made up of soft, flabby substances, 
such as muscles and membranes; whereas we have been 
accustomed to trace mechanism in sharp lines, in the con- 
figuration of hard materials, in the moulding chiseling, and 
filing into shapes, such articles as metals or wood. There 
is something therefore of habit in the case: but it is suffi- 
ciently evident that there can be no proper reason for any 
distinction of the sort. Mechanism may be displayed in 
the one kird of substance, as well as in the other, 

Although the few instances we have selected, even as they 
stand in our description, are nothing short, perhaps of logi- 
cal proofs of design, yet it must not be forgetten, that, in 
every part of anatomy, description is a poor substitute for 
inspection. 





OF THE VESSELS OF ANIMAL BODIES. 


The circulation of the blood, through the bodies of men 
and quadrupeds, and the apparatus by which it is carried 
on, compose 2 system, and testify a contrivance, perhaps 
the best understood of any part of the animal frame. The 
lymphatic system, or the nervous system, may be more 
subtile and intricate 5 nay, it is possible that in their struc- 
ture they be even more artificial than the sanguiferous ; but 
we do not know so much about them. 

The utility of the circulation of the blood, I assume as 
an acknowledged point. One grand purpose is plainly an- 
swered by it; the distributing to every part, every extrem- 
ity, every nook and corner of the body, the nourishment 
which is received into it by one aperture. What enters 
at the mouth, finds its way to the finger’s ends. A more 
difficult mechanical problem, could hardly, I think, be pro- 


posed, than to discover a method of constantly repairing = 


the waste, and of supplying an a@eession of substance to. — : 
every part of a complicated machine at the same time. 


Vol. X. No. 11. 33 
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This system presents itself under two views: first, the 
disposition of the blood-vessels, i. e. the laying of the pipes: 
and secondly, the construction of the engine at the ceutre, 
viz. the heart, for driving the blood through therm. 


ARTERIES AND VOINS. 


The disposition of the blood-vessels, as far as regards the 
supply of the body, is like that of the water pipes in a city, 
viz. large and main trunks branching off by smaller pipes, 
(and these again by still narrower tubes) in every direc- 
tion, and towards every part, in which the fluid, which 
they convey, can be wanted. So far, the water pipes whicli 
serve a town, may represent the vessels which carry the 
blood from the-heart. But there is another thing necessary 
to the blood, which is not wanted for the water; and that is, 
the carrying of it back agin to its source. For this office 
a reversed system of vessels is prepared, which, uniting at 
their extremities with the extremities of the first systen, 
collects the divided and subdiv‘aed streamlets, first by ca- 
pillary ramifications into larger branches, secondly by these 
branches into trunks; and thes returns the blood (almost 
exactly inverting the order in which it went out) to the 
fountain from whence its moticn proceeded. Al! which is 
evident mechanism. , 

The body, therefore, contains (wo systems of blood-ves- 
sels, arteries, and veins. Between the constitutions of the 
systems there are also two diilerences, suited to the func- 
tions which the systems have to execute. The blood, in 
going out, passing always from wider into narrower tubes; 
and in coming back, from narrower into wider; it is evi- 
dent, that the impulse and pressure upon the sides of the 
blood-vessels, will be much ereater in one ease than the 
ether. Accordingly, the arteries which carry out the blood 
are formed with much tougher and sirgnger coats, than the 
veins which bring it back. ‘That is one difference: the 
other is still more artifigial, or if 1 may so speak, indicates 
still more clearly, the Garé av: anxiety of the artificer.— 
Forasmuch as in the arteries, by reason of the greater force 
with which the blood is urged slong them, a wound or rap* 
ture would be more dangerous than in the veins, these yes- 
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sels are defended from injury, uot only by their texture, but 
by their situation; and by every advantage of situation 
which can be given to them. They are buried in sinuses, 
er they creep along grooves made for them, in the bones; 
for instance the under edge of the ribs is sloped and fur- 
rowed solely for the passage of these vessels, Sometimes 
they proceed in channels, protected by stout parapets on 
each side 3 which last description is remarkable in the bones 
of the fingers, these being hollowed out, on the under side 
like a scoop, and with such a concavity that the finger may 
be cut across tu the bone without hurting the artery which 
runs along it. At other times, the arteries pass in canals 
wrought in the substance, and in the very middle of the sub- 
stance of the bone: this takes place in the lower jaw ; and 
is found where there would, otherwise, be danger of com- 
pression by sudden curvature. All this care is wonderful, 
yet not more than what the importance of the case requir- 
ed. To those, who venture their lives in a ship, it has 
been often said, that there is only an inch-board between 
them and death; but in the body itself, especially in the 
arterial system, there is, in many parts, only a membrane, 
a skin, a thread. For which reason this system lies deep 
under the integuments ; whereas the veins, in which the 
mischief that ensues from injuring the coats is much less, 
lie in general above the arteries ; come nearer to the sur- 
face; are more exposed. 

It may be further observed concerning the two systems 
taken together, that though the arterial, with its trunk and 
branches and small twigs, may be imagined to issue or pro- 
ceed, in other words, to grow from the heart, like a plant 
from its root, or the fibres of a leaf from its foot stalk, 
(which however, were it so, would be only to resolve one 
mechanism into another,) yet the venal, the returaing sys- 
tem, can never be formed in this manner. The arteries 
might go on shooting out from their extremities, i. e. length- 
ening and subdividing indefinitely ; but an inverted systera, 
continually uniting its streams fnstead of dividing, and thus 
carrying back what the other system carriedjout, could 
not be referred to the same process " 














Carelessness. 


CARELESSNESS. 


“ Mamma, have you any where seen my purse”’ asked 
Anna Hervey, rather in an under tone of voice. 

“ No, indeed, my careless child, I have not.” 

“ Your purse, Anna, is very safe in my desk,” said her 
papa, lifting his eye from a book, with an expression of 
much displeasure ; “ and there I intend it shall remain for 
at least a week.” 

“ But,” replied Anna, blushing deeply, “ you will let me 
have some money before that time. ‘The widow Burnet 
will expect her weekly allowance to-morrow; there are 
two or three people who stand greatly in need of relief; I 
have a little bill which I promised to pay this afternoon; 
and I cannot finish my screens, till I have purchased some 
bordering and dead gold.” 

“Iam not sorry to find, Anna, that the punishment is 
likely to be as severe as I intended. I wish you to feel 
sufficient inconvenience, to impress upon your mind that 
you have been guilty of no trifling fault. I not only assure 
you, that I have no intention of restoring your loss at pre- 
sent, but I positively forbid you borrowing from any one.” 

* Indeed, dear papa,” replied Anna, bursting into tears, 
I do not think you are aware how very sharply you speak 
tome. You used to say, that nothing but a wilful or ob- 
stinate fault would ever strongly excite your displeasure; 
and this was surely a mere inadvertency.” 

“It was such an inadvertency, as not many years since, 
very nearly caused an unfortunate servant to be hanged, at 
whose trial I was present. And if £ had not fouud your 
purse to-day, it would have fallen into the hands of that 
poor lad whom the gardener often employs to assist him; 
for you had laid it on the garden roll, which-he was just 
about to use. I hope he would have had sufficient princi- 
ple to restore it: but those who never: felt t Opec of 
want, can scarcely imagine what such a temptation must be 
to a youth groaning under the pressure of poverty and dis- 
tress: and any one who opens the door of ruin to such an 
individual, (however thoughtlessly it may be done) merits, 
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th my opinion, she most decided reprehension. 





‘longer, I do not wish, however, to say any thing more on 
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Yet, much 
as you deserve reproof, for laying temptation in the way 
of a fellow creature, this is far from being the sole ground 


.of my displeasure. I have long perceived, and often warn- 


ed you, that this carelessnes and forgetfulness are becoming 
habitual. And if so, depend upon it, they will equally de- 
stroy your respectability and usefulness, and turn from you 
every feeling of confidence and esteem. For can promises 
be trusted, which will most probably be immediately forgot- 
ten? shall we be willing to commit any thing we value, to 
the care of one whose negligence can scarcely fail to expose 
it to injury ? or will it be pleasant to engage in any concern 
with a person, from whom we can expect neither method 
nor punctuality? and who will either whoily omit her share 
of the employment, or perform it with such disorder as to 
throw every thing into confusion? No; acting in this man- 
ner, you would soon find your word contemned, your char- 
acter despised, your friendship slighted, and yourself a 
worthless member of society. While all these sad conse- 
quences would be simply the result of a fault, which, with- 
out appearing harsh, I can scarcely designate by the name 
of asin, And now, my child, having pointed out the in- 
jury you are doing to yourself and others, perhaps you may 
not think your father so unreasonably severe, as you seem- 
ed to consider him just now.” 

It was not often that Anna received such a reprimand ; 
and the feeling it excited was proportionably keen, 

“T did not think you unreasonable, papa,” she replied, 
“only 1 was vexed that f had been so careless, and that 
you viewed it in such a serious light. I remember now 
exactly how it was: 1 had just taken out my purse to. pay 
for a letter, when Mrs, Selkirk’s baby was brought into the 
garden: so, without thinking, I laid it down, and ran for- 
ward to take her: I never missed it till about an hour since, 
and then I could not recollect what I had done with it.” 

* And all this just proves the truth of what I have been 
saying—that the fault which has so often pained me, is ac- 
quiring the force of a habit with you; for what possible 
reason could you have for not replacing your purse in your 
pocket or your bag? it would not have taken ene instant 
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the subject now. When I restore your forfeit, F will tell 
you some circumstances in the life of one of my early play- 
fellows, which served deeply to impress upon my mind the 
importance of being duly attentive to those minor things, 
which affect the whole range of our daily dnties. But now, 
my dear Anna, I shall prefer your spending half an hour in 
your own closet, to recollect what I have said; and to ask 
yourself, whether, upon close examination, you are not con- 
strained to acknowledge its correctness.” 

Anna withdrew silently, for her heart was too full to 
speak. She could not pass her father, however, without 
raising his hand to her lips; and as she stooped to kiss it, 
a tear of conviction fell, and assured him that his endeayors 
had not been fruitless, 

When she sat down to reflect quietly, she saw much force 
in her father’s observations ; nor did she deem the subject 
too trifling to be made a matter of serious prayer. She 
implored grace to overcome her natural giddiness and vola- 
tility, and to render her circumspect and consistent. Most 
sincerely did she rejoice, that her error, instead of tempting 
others to sin, had only occasioned her own unhappiness ; an 
unhappiness which she knew was merely designed for her 
ultimate benefit. -On returning to the parlor, therefore, she: 
frankly acknowledged her father to be right, thanked him 
fur his reproof, entreated his forgiveness, and expressed 
her willingness io submit to any correction he thought need- 
ful. 

Mr. Hervey looked at his daughter with much tender- 
ness: and assuring her that he had not felt less pain in 
giving, than she had in receiving his reprimand, he sealed 
his forgiveness with an affectionate kiss; adding— And 
next week, my love, if no similar fault prevent, I shall with 
real pleasufe restore to you the means of supplying your 
own wants, and those of others¥? 

a" papa,” said Annay hesitating, “the widow Bur- 

She would have proceeded, but her father laid his haad 
upon her’s, with a look that enjoined silence: and having 
recalled to her mind the promise of submission, said, “ The 
time to consider the consequences of a thing, my Anna, 's 
beforehand ; for afterwards they ean seldom be altered : in 
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the present case especially, they might have been far worse. 
1 know you will feel pained¢at being unable to fulfil your 
engagements; and I trust, from the impression this will 
make on your mind, you will become more watchful in fu- 
ture.” 

Anna found that she was neither to disobey nor to argue: 


’ and it was not till the appointed time, that she again gained 


possession of her forfeited treasure. In restoring it, her 
father informed her, that he had neither allowed the widow 
Burnet to suffer, nor her debt to remain unpaid; and then, 
according to his promise, he related to her a few circum- 
stances in the life of one of his early associates. 

“ Maria Hamilton,” he said, “ possessed one of the sweet- 
est dispositions that T ever met with. She was talented 
and sprightly, modest, simple, and obliging ; and I believe 
I may add, no stranger to real piety ; and yet, though equal- 
ly formed to be esteemed and beloved, she was continually 
causing vexation to her friends, while there was scarcely a 
person that knew her, who did not occasionally speak of 
her in a manner bordering on contempt. And all this was 
simply the effect of her having acquired absent and forgetful 
habits, with a constant inclination to procrastinate. She 
had engaged with her whole heart as teacher in a Sunday 
School ; and though so well calculated to gain the affections 
of the children, yet the fault to which I have alluded, soon 
deprived her of a large share of their respect ; for children 
are génerally attentive, and often acute, observers. I once 
happened to hear a short conversation between some of 
them. ‘I am to have a new hymn-book next Sunday,’ said 
a little gitl with sparkling black eyes. ‘ Are you,’ inquired 
another, ‘who said so?’ ‘ Miss Hamilton,’ replied the 
child, ‘O then, exclaimed her companion, laughing, § you 
may think yourself well off, if you get it by next year; for 
Miss Hamilton always forgets a thing ten times before she 
gives itonce.’ ‘ Yes,’ observed a third, joining them; while 
her heightened color shewed the feeling of resentment 
which was passing within, ‘ she told me I should have a 
reward a month ago, and I have never had it yet: mother 
says she does not believe I ever deserved one. I don’t 
think Miss Hamilton can be really good : for I call it telling 
stories.’ It was the same in her attentions to the poor; 
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and, iv fact, similar thoughtlessness ran through ali her 
employments ; till it became a constant proviso with those 
who engaged in the management of any useful institution, 
‘You must not connect me with Miss Hamilton.” And 
the remark was usually followed by some such expression 
as this: ‘I love her exceedingly, but she is not to be de- 
pended on for any thing ; and as to punctuality, you might 
, as well expect to find snow in the torrid zone, as to find 
her at the time and place she has agreed to meet you.’ 

*¢ But not to make my tale too long, Anna, the servant’s 
trial which I mentioned the other day was the result of Ma- 
ria’s carelessness, She had been entrusted with twenty 
pounds to carry to her uncle, and not finding him immedi- 
ately, she had laid it beside her. Being soon called away, 
she did not remember it till some time after, and then the 
money was no where to be found. At length, the servant 
was discovered to have stolen it; his master prosecuted 
him ; and but for the exertions Maria’s friends made on his 
behalf, in pity to her agonized feelings, he would undoubt- 
edly have been hanged: as it was, he was transported.— 
Maria learned from this time, to be strictly careful in all 
her money transactions: but as she had never been much 
accustomed to trace effects to their causes, or to take a 
compreheusive survey of her mind, she remained, in other 
respects, just what she was before. 

“In a few years, Miss Hamilton became the wife of Mr. 
Harrowby, an excellent man, highly esteemed in the med- 
ical profession. His attachment to ber was most ardent, 
strong, and tender, as might have been expected, from the 
manliness and gentleness which united in his character. 
And well did Maria merit his regard : for in her sweet tem- 
per and affectionate heart, he never met with any thing to 
pain him, except her forgetful and procrastinating disposi- 
tion. Here, however, was a frequent source of vexation; 
as he could never depend on her for memory or for promp- 
titude. ‘O dear, I entirely forgot it,’ was her constaut 
exclamation; while half playfully, and half in earnest, he 
would smile and shake his head. 

* One day, when Mr. Harrowby was out, a friend resi- 
ding a few miles from them, sent to» request his immediate 
attendanee, as her infant was alarmingly ill. Maria felt 
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the sincerest sympathy, and promised to inform him as 
soon as he returned. Before that time, however, an inti- 
mate friend, whom she had not seen for some years, hap- 
pened to call. Her mind was entirely engrossed ; and ma- 
ny hours had elapsed, when an urgent note from the mother 
of the poor babe arrived, expressing the greatest surprise 
at not having seen Mr. Harrowby. Maria, with unfeigned 
sorrow, explained the matter; and received, for the first 
time from her husband, a look ef reproach and displeasure. 
When he came back, indeed, that expression was gone from 
his countenance, and when his eye met her’s, she thought a 
large share of pity seemed mixed in its glance. Yet he 
looked so exceedingly distressed, that she felt as if anger 
itself would be less insupportable ; and with trembling ea- 
gerness inquired, ‘ How did you leave the poor baby? ‘I 
was too late,’ he replied, shaking his head, and dashing 
away a tear that started in his eye: ‘it died about five 
minutes before my arrival. Poor Mrs. 7 but before he 
could finish the sentence, he found that Maria’s emotions 
had completely overpowered her, and though she was 
promptly supported on the breast she had so deeply wound- 
ed, it was not without great difficulty that he kept her from 
fainting. And though, after a time, she became more com- 
posed, the shock which her nerves had sustained, and the 
bitterness of self-condemnation, brought on an attack of fe- 
ver, which at one time threatened her life. 

“ And now, my dear Anna,” continued her father, “ you 
will not wonder at my earnest desire immediately to check 
so injurious a habit, and that in a manner less painful than 
in the case of poor Maria. I wish all who know my child, 
to be so fully able to depend upon her, that she may have 
but to speak, and her word will be relied on. There are 
two little rules, which duly attended to, would greatly assist 
us in the minute but daily occurrences of life; they are— 
Do every thing in its proper time; and, Put every thing in 
its proper place.—I might add, Give all requisite thought 
to every employment in which you are engaged.” 

So ended Mr. Hervey’s’ebservation to Aana; and if any 
any other Anna, or Mary, or Emily, should have fallen inte 
a similar failing, it is hoped she will seriously consider the 
advice that is here offered to her. 





— 
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Poetry. 
THE SISTER'S DREAM. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Sur sleeps !—but not the free and sunny sleep 
That lightly on the brow of childhood lies ; 
Though happy be her rest, and soft and deep, 
Yet ere it sank upon her shadow’d eyes, 
Thoughts of past scenes and kindred graves o’erswept 
Her soul’s meek stillness—she had pray’d and wept. 


And now in visions to her couch they»come, 
The early lost—the beautiful—the dead— 
That unto her bequeath’d a mournfal home, 
Whence with their voices all sweet laughter ‘fled.;. 
They rise—the sisters of her'youth arise, 
As from the world where no frail blossom dies. 


And well the sleeper knows them not of earth— 
Not as they were when binding up the flowers, 

Telling wild legends round the winter-hearth, 
Braiding their long fair hair for festal hours ;~+ 

These things are past :—a «<piritual gleam ; 

A solemn glory robes them in that dream. 


Yet, if the glee of life’s fresh budding years 
In those pure aspects may no more be read, 
Thence, too, hath sorrow melted---and the tears 
Which o’er their mother’s holy dust they shed, 
Are all effaced; there earth hath left no sign, 
Save its deep love, stili touching every line. 


But oh, more soft, more tender, breathing more 
A thought of pity than in vanish’d days; 
While hov’ring silently and brightly o’er 
The lone one’s head, they meet her spirit’s gazé- 
With their immortal eyes, they seem to say, 
“ Yet sister! yet we love thee---come away !" 


‘Twill fade, the radiant dream ! and will she not 
Wake with more painful yearning at ber heart ? 
Will not her home seem yet a lonelier spot, 
Her task more sad, wher those bright shadows part ” 
And the green summer after them look dim, 
Aud sorrow's tone be in the pird’s wild hymn? 
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But let her hope be strong, and let the dead 
Visit her soul in heaven’s calm beauty still ; 
Be their names utter’d, be their memory spread, 
Yet round the place they never more may fill ! 
All is not over with earth’s broken tie— 
Where, where should sisters love, if not on high’ 


THE STRANGER’S HEART. 


BY THE SAME. 


Tae stranger's heart! oh, wound it not! 
A yearning anguish is its lot; 

In the green shadow of thy tree 

The stranger finds no rest with thee. 


Thou think’st the vine’s low rustling leaves 
Glad music round thy household eaves; 
To him that sound hath sorrow’s tone--- 
The stranger’s heart is with his own. 


Thou think’st thy children’s laughing play 
A lovely sight at fall of day! 

Then are the stranger’s thoughts opprest-— 
His mother’s voice comes o’er his breast. 


"Fhou think’st it sweet when friend to friend 
Beneath one roof in prayer may blend ; 
Then doth the stranger’s eye grow cim--- 
Far, far are those who pray’d with him. 


Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land:-- 
Phe voices of thy kindred band; 

Oh, ’midst them all when blest thou art, 
Deal gently with the stranger's henge 


“COME AND.GO.” 


“ Comm, come,” said Farmce Hodge, “ away, 
Let's go to yonder fields ; 

He thai wiil prosper well must werk, 

For labor produce yields.” 














© Come and Go.’ 


Early and late the swain was seen, 
His constant ery was ‘‘ Come ;” 

His land improv’d, his flocks increaa'd, 
Pull harvests crowa’d his-home. 


Hiis Jandiord, Squire Brown, was rich, 
“ Go, Go, my lads,” said he, 

Keep to your work while I enjoy 
Myself, from labor free.” 


Each year unveil’d a different scene ; 
Hodge prosper’d, Brown was low ; 

For still the Farmer echo’d “ Come,”’ 
And still the Squire said “‘ Go.”’ 


Hodge brought his cash before rent-day, 
And wish’d to buy the land; 

“ How ?” said the Squire—“ this mystery 
I wish to understand. 


“* My land’s my own, and rent you pay, 
You prosper, I am poor ! 

And yet I’m not extravagant— 
’Tis mystery all o'er.” 


‘* Excuse me, Honest Sir,”’ cried Hodge, 
‘The mystery [’ll explain ; 

The whole is couched in one smal! word, 
On which depends the gain.” 


“YI say, Come lads, and work with me, 
You carelessly say ‘Go;” 

1 look and labor while you rest— 
’Tis this that keeps you low.” 


The Squire look’d down in thoughtful mood, 
His error soon confess’ d ; 

His note hé chang’d from ‘ Go,’ to ‘ Come.’ 
And all was soon redress’d : 


Fér now his farm began to thrive, 
And wealth pour’d in apace ; 
With neighbor Hodge he now could vie, 
Joy sparkled in bis face. 
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